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* CONTINENTAL —Hundreds of thousands of us here 
. CLASSROOM in Baltimore, unable to obtain tickets 
for the Colt-Giant Football Champ- 
- ionship Game last Sunday, would not have traded our 
, television sets on that day for a King’s ransom. There 
have been many other similar occasions, of course, 
_ when we were mighty glad to have these wondrous 
instruments. Generally speaking, however, there are 
a great many people who agree with the writer that 
, program quality at the present time is at an all-time 
low. But the quality, or lack of quality of TV programs 
’ is of little moment here. A fuller and more far-reaching 
usage of this modern instrument of communication is, 
however, of universal interest. 


Specifically we call your attention to “Continental 
‘Classroom”, a televised experimental college credit 
course, inaugerated this past October on a Coast to 
Coast network, with the home as a classroom. In a 
’ preliminary survey of the 12 participating universities 
,, and colleges in the District of Columbia, Maryland and 
Virginia area, the United States Steel Company, one 
-of the industrial contributors, reports that the pilot 
, rogram is prompting many educators to re-evaluate 
‘teaching methods. “Already some of the schools have 
sadopted techniques of ‘Continental Classroom’, while 
others are planning dramatic changes, based on the 
"early morning TV classes.” In all there are more than 
.250 colleges and universities across the country which 
will give an estimated 7,000 high school science teach- 
vers college credits in the course—atomic age physics. 


* Briefly, this is the way it works: The classroom is 


, mainly the home, a half hour, Monday to Friday, be- 
* ginning in some places at 6:15, and others at 6:30 A.M. 
*The TV students are registered with one of the nearest 
, participating schools, which in most instances is hold- 
* ing weekly two-hour sessions for review and discussion 
+0f the course, in addition to mid-term and semester 
examinations. Interest is high, and the schools already 
“have indications that second semester enrollments will 
»be much higher than the first. The educators are en- 
thusiastic. All seem to agree that the TV medium can 
‘appreciably cut costs in saving on demonstration equip- 
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ment and teachers’ salaries, while giving the student a 
“closer” look at the demonstrations. 


And this brings us to our point. All of us in our local 
communities are sorely pressed to provide more, larger, 
and better schools, and higher pay for teachers. There 
is no need to explain here the size of the tax load re- 
quired to support this ambitious program. Already it 
takes better than half of our own local tax dollar. 
How, then, can we pay teachers the salaries they de- 
serve, eliminate the fire-traps, and provide the most 
desirable environment all of us want for our children? 


This column sincerely believes that a program similar 
to this one, adopted to both the public and private school 
system, provides the answer. It would mean that in- 
stead of building new schools, we could tear down the 
old, poorly lighted schools, and firetraps. It would mean 
that we could be selective in our teachers, and pay 
them a salary commensurate with their ability and 
stature; It would mean far more effective education 
for our youngsters, and in a much shorter time; it 
would mean much needed relief in the tax burden, and 
perhaps more importantly, it would bring mother back 
into the home to her children, her natural environment, 
in which she might well regain her full and exalted 
position in life. 


In addition to U. S. Steel, American Telephone and — 
Telegraph Company, International Business Machines 
Corporation, General Foods, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, and Standard Oil of California, are indus- 
trial contributors to the pioneer program. The Ford 
Foundation, the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, and the Fund for the advancement 
of education, are co-partners with the National Broad- 
casting Company in the venture, which continues 
through two semesters into June. 


Our guess is that the dream picture we have painted 
above, will not come about over night. There will be 
educators and politicians, and others, no doubt, who 
will resist such a trend. Eventually, however, it seems 
to us, a development of this kind is inevitable. If you 
agree, making your views known in your local com- 
munity, will help speed the day. 
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CONVENTION NEWS 


NCA Programs Three Marketing Sessions 


The 1959 NCA Convention will have 
three sessions devoted to marketing and 
merchandising of canned foods. The ses- 
sions will deal with multiple packaging, 
the potential market for canned foods, 
and how the canner can get his share of 
today’s food market. 

The marketing sessions will be held 
Saturday and Sunday, February 21 and 
22, in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

Multiple packaging of canned foods will 
be the subject of an open general session 
during the morning of Sunday, February 
22. A panel of speakers will report on the 
findings of recent studies which have 
sought to determine the place of multiple 
packaging in the merchandising of 
canned foods. 

Panelists on this program are being 
selected from the canning industry, pack- 
aging industry, food retailing, and the 
trade journals serving the packaging in- 
dustries. One of the panelists will be Dr. 
Howard L. Stier, Director of the NCA 
Division of Statistics, who will report on 
NCA’s two-year study in this field. 

The first of the marketing sessions will 


be a luncheon session, from 12 noon to 
2 P.M. Saturday, February 21, on the 
potential market for canned foods. Speak- 
ers will be Arno Johnson, vice president 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company on 
“How Much Will the Food Market Ex- 
pand in the Next Ten Years?” and Mrs. 
Enid Haupt, editor and publisher of 
“Seventeen” magazine, on ‘Teens—the 
Super Market for Sales”. 


A luncheon session on Sunday, imme- 
diately following the general session on 
multiple packaging, will feature George 
Graf, general manager of Quality Bakers 
of America Cooperative, Inc., the coop- 
erative merchandising organization for 
independent bakers who sell their bread 
under the “Sunbeam” brand. Mr. Graf 
will outline his views concerning some of 
the steps that canners might take to 
solve their marketing problems. 


The NCA is accepting reservations now 
for all of the luncheon sessions. Tickets, 
covering lunch, will be $5.00 each. Ad- 
vance reservations will facilitate plan- 
ning for the luncheon sessions. 


Grocers Sales Conference 


A one-day conference for grocery 
manufacturs on “opportunities for mass 
sales and plus profit through cash and 
carry merchandising and promotions” 
will be held on Friday, January 9, at the 
Hotel Schroeder in Milwaukee under the 
auspices of the National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. 


Among participating companies will 
be: American Home Foods, California 
Packing Corp., Hawaiian Pineapple Co., 
H. J. Heinz Co., George Hormel Co., 
Lever Bros. Co., Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
McCormick & Co., National Biscuit Co., 
Pet Milk, Pillsbury Mills, Procter & 
Gamble Co., Rath Packing, Scott Paper 
Co., Swift & Co., and quite a few addi- 
tional participants are expected. 


The Conference will be a preliminary 
to NAWGA’s Cash & Carry Seminar 
scheduled for February 9-11 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago. Daniel J. 
Bartz, partner of Frazer & Torbet, Mil- 
waukee, and Rudolph L. Treuenfels, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of NAWGA, both 
co-chairmen for the Chicago Clinic, will 
also be in charge of the Milwaukee 
meeting. 

“This is the first time,” Mr. Treuenfels 
announced, “that a preliminary get- 
together for prospective panel members 
was found necessary for any NAWGA 
clinic. It indicates the tremendous amount 
of interest generated by NAWGA’s Cash 
& Carry project and the intensive re- 


search conducted for it under the stew- 
ardship of Dan Bartz during the past 
six months.” 


To this Mr. Bartz added: “The entire 
endeavor is part of NAWGA’s intensive 
preparations for its 53rd Annual Meet- 
ing. The Convention Team proposed a 
Cash & Carry Workshop for NAWGA’s 
53rd Annual Meeting in March 1959 at 
the Palmer House. This brought us to 
the idea of an advance seminar. In its 


B. F. Trappey’s Sons, Incorporated, of 
New Iberia, Louisiana, is offering its 
Torrido Brand Pickled Peppers and its 
Dulcito Salad Peppers in 12'2-ounce glass 
jars. Torrido and Dulcito Peppers are 
distributed nationally and in several 
foreign countires. Jars supplied by Hazel- 
Atlas; caps by Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
and labels by Lehmann Printing and Lith- 
ographing Co. 
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preparation forty Cash & Carry branches 
are currently participating in a detailed 
analysis of turnover, gross profit margins 
and merchandising methods. In-the-field 
studies are being undertaken by qualified 
technicians in a broad cross-section of 
successful Cash & Carry operations from 
coast to coast. Further important find- 
ings are expected from the February 
Seminar. There is an unparalleled inter- 
est for this project among wholesale dis- 
tributors of every type and size. Valu- 
able contributions are expected to come 
not only from manufacturers. They will 
come from retailers also. For this part 
we are to enjoy the assistance of Marie 
Kiefer and some of her prominent mem- 
bers in the National Retail Grocers’ 
Association.” 


TREND TOWARD PRICE 
DISCRIMINATIONS AND HIGHER 
COSTS MAJOR CONCERN IN 1959 


Food brokers view 1959 with “cautious 
confidence,” Watson Rogers, President of 
the National Food Brokers Association, 
declared in a year-end statement last 
week. The twin notes of optimism and 
caution predominated at NFBA’s 55th 
Annual Convention, recently concluded in 
Chicago, he said. 

“The note of caution is due to several 
serious problems facing’ the industry. 
Perhaps the greatest source of concern 
is the growing trend toward price dis- 
criminations. If not curtailed, price dis- 
criminations can have a very damaging 
effect on the food industry in 1959. It is 
of the utmost importance to every seg- 
ment of the industry, both large and 
small, that such discriminations be elimi- 
nated. 

“It should be apparent from the past, 
that when one segment of the food indus- 
try prospers, so do the others, It has also 
been true that when there are serious 
reverses for some segments, it affects the 
others, too. This problem is particularly 
serious in our present-day economy be- 
cause of the threat of increased overhead 
which is facing so many. Some may at- 
tempt to meet this increased cost of 
doing business through price discrimina- 
tions made to the detriment of others,” 
warned the NFBA President. 

“This problem of increased costs is 
perhaps as serious a note of caution 
as price discriminations. It faces almost 
everybody. The food industry as a whole 
will likewise try to develop every con- 
ceivable idea to develop techniques which 
will help meet this problem of increasd 
costs. Although increased sales volume 
is very important, it is even more impor- 
tant for a firm to end its fiscal year in the 
black. 

“Food brokers see in this industry- 
wide drive to improve sales efforts while 


controlling costs another impetus to in- 4 


creased sales for them. The trend to food 
broker representation continues, as was 
evident at our convention. We anticipate 
another growth in volume for food 
brokers in 1959.” 
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DETROIT DARK RED BEET 
KEEPS RICH COLOR 
IN PROCESSING 


Tailor-made for you 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO.—Detroit, Mich. © Mountain View and Los Angeles, Calif. ©@ Memphis, Tenn. © Harlingen, Texas © Tampa, Fla. 


HOMESTEAD F-M 61 TOMATO 
BEARS UP TO FOUR 
QUALITY PICKINGS 


Unsurpassed in quality for all packs, Detroit Dark Red has been the 
leading variety for canning since its original introduction by Ferry- 
Morse. Both F-M_ strains—Ferry’s and Morse’s—have uniformly 
smooth, round roots that are firm and fine-grained in texture; tap roots 
are refined. Ask us which strain is best for your needs. 


This special strain selected by Ferry-Morse breeders is more productive 
than regular Homestead. Compact, Fusarium Wilt resistant plants 
allow closer planting, produce heavy early fruit set, and, where adapted, 
continue to yield quality fruits through third and fourth pickings. 
Bright-red fruits are smooth, large and deep. 
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F-M CROSS CORN 


PRODUCES HEAVY 
EARLY YIELD 


This Ferry-Morse introduction has proved outstanding for canning, 
freezing, and fresh market. Wilt Resistant plants produce heavy, con- 
centrated, early yield. Ears are 8” to 81%” long, with 14 to 16 rows of 
deep, narrow, tender kernels—rich light-gold in color. High recovery 
percentage; high sugar. Seeds packed in 50-pound rodent-repellent bags. 


Tailor-made for you FERRY 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO.—Detroit, Mich. © Mountain View and Los Angeles, Calif. ¢ Memphis, Tenn. ¢ Harlingen, Texas © Tampa, Fla. 


BLUE LAKE STRINGLESS 
FM-1P BEAN IS 
STRINGLESS AT ALL STAGES 


Specially developed by Ferry-Morse breeders to suit critical canning 
and freezing needs, this robust pole variety produces heavy yields of 
straight, stringless pods 54” to 534” long, with thick, uniformly green 
flesh. Earlier maturing than Stringless FM-1 . . . and highly resistant 
to Common Bean Mosaic. 


RESEARCH 


MORE and BETTER CORN 
FOR LESS MONEY 


By RALPH COVER 
The United Company 
Westminster, Maryland 


FOREWORD 


It has been the privilege of this writer to have served the can- 
ners during all of the last thirty years, in which the modern 
sweet corn processing industry has taken form. 

We have seen the procedure of pre-blanching the raw product 
virtually disappear from the preparation of the commodity for 
the can. Many times have we reported and spoken in the near- 
violent argument within the family of corn canners on the 
subject of the additive of sugar in whole kernel corn, with that 
one being resolved unanimously in favor of added sweetness 
and more sweetness (probably, sometimes, too much of it!). 
Naturally, we have followed and reported the progress of the 
divergent packer philosophies on the subject of cream style corn, 
when made from corn cut and cleaned as whole kernel, or when 
cut and cob-scraped in the old way. 

Few people realize the extent of the physical and character- 
differences between the top ear and the bottom ear of succulent 
sweet corn on the same stalk at harvest time, and yet such is 
but one facet of the sweet corn processing industry’s most diffi- 
cult and costly problem. Literally, field-yields aggregating 
millions of tons, and in-plant recoveries of millions of cases 
have been sacrificed in the industry’s overall efforts to narrow 
the maturity-range of the field run of corn as it is brought into 
the plant for canning or freezing. 

Last season, The United Company approached the problem by 
precisely separating the cars of corn by size, mechanically, and 
then canning the cut corn therefrom in the various ways. After 
the season, we were asked to look at a lot of samples of corn 
resulting from this research work. To say the least, they were 
little short of amazing. 

Then The Canning Trade was asked to reproduce for TUC 
in its own printery, a resumé of TUC’s recent findings, pre- 
pared by Ralph Cover, with some assistance from Dr. Amihud 
Kramer of the University of Maryland, and Paul Cover, Presi- 
dent of TUC. 

This comprehensive copyrighted and thorough work presents 
material which we believe our subscribers would like to read, 
and, as a cog in the wheel of the machinery which helps this 
industry to live and grow, we asked TUC for the privilege of 
publishing same in one or several of our issues. It would appear 
that the end-results provide a challenge to thinking canners, 
who believe that canned and frozen corn must be made better 
and at lower cost. The first installment follows. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Edward E. Judge, Editor 


“Copyright 1958 by The United Company, Westminster, Maryland, U.S.A, 
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Ralph Cover 


Ralph Cover is one of the Industry’s leading authorities 
on the subject of processed sweet corn. 


His entire business life of nearly 50 years has been 
in the specialized field of canned and frozen corn, and 
more than 40 patents stand in his name in the arts of 
corn products, methods, processes and machines. He is 
accredited with being primarily responsible for the build- . 
ing of the Wisconsin corn canning industry, and is the 
inventor of “Cremogenized” cream style corn and the 
methods of its production. 


He is a charter member of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, a graduate of Harvard Law School (youngest 
graduate in the School’s history), Chairman of the Board 
of The United Company and President of The United 
Preducts Company. 


A number of major canners regard the development 
discussed here as one of the most significant in the indus- 
try’s life. The machine making it possible is another 
Cover development . . . this time, the work of the father, 
in collaboration with that of his son, Paul Cover, Presi- 
dent of The United Company. 


PART 1 


Introduction 


The startling findings of TUC’s 1957 field-research program 
with the C-8 TUC Cutter made advisable the broadening of the 
base of this work in 1958 to include at least six of the major 
hybrid sweet corn varieties used in the central Wisconsin area, 
and to direct the studies with those varieties to the following 
main objectives:— 


1. To ascertain the practical, commercial recoveries obtainable 
by the maximum intelligent and full utilization of the pre- 
cision-cutting and quality-control principles of the C-8 TUC 
Cutter— 

(a) When sacrificing some quality values in the end pro- 
duct; 

(b) When retaining current quality standards and results 
therein; and 

(c) When elevating the quality values of the processed 
sweet corn products significantly over today’s gener- 
ally acceptable standards. 
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2. To determine the maximum potential of precise mechanical 
size-separation of ears of corn as accomplished by the C-8 
TUC Cutter and the effects of such on both quality and on 
cost, within the complete field-run-range of cannable corn. 


3. To provide the technical information requisite to the 
evaluation of the finished products, both objectively and 
subjectively, — including the studies by sensory testing 
panels of processors and others. 


This is the first general summary of this phase of the 1958 
season’s findings. 


The General 1958 TUC Field-Research Program 


The program extended into seven Wisconsin corn plants, 
operated by the producers of close to 21% million cases of corn 
annually. Twelve corn hybrid varieties were used in the work. 
The data here summarized embraces some of the significant 
disclosures from the test and commercial runs at the Cambria, 
Wisconsin plant of Columbia Foods (formerly ‘Monarch 
Foods”), a Division of Consolidated Foods Corporation, with six 
of the different hybrid varieties. 


The findings were with the products from 21 test runs (whole 
kernel), and from six commercial whole kernel and five com- 
mercial cream corn packs. 


At once, all research plans had to be adjusted to the inescap- 
able fact that the crop condition around the Cambria operation 
was the most unfavorable in the plant’s corn-packing lifetime— 
not just a poor crop, but a crop actually less than half a normal 
crop from the beginning to the end of the season—with all 
varieties handled. This meant, of course, less kernel-depth 
(about which nothing could be done); excessive throwouts 
(which were not included in any calculations); thousands of half 
or poorly-developed ears (which were arbitrarily eliminated from 
consideration or use, as contributing nothing of practical value 
in the way of worthwhile data); and, then, of course, the useable 
ears of all sizes in the full size-ranges normal to the respective 
varieties. 


The first step was to set up Table 1, below, as representing 
near-normal percentages of ear sizes on the one hand, and also 
a fair estimate of the actual 1958-season percentages of the 
different ear-sizes in the several varieties to be handled. 


TABLE 1 


Defines the three general corn ear-sizes,—“large”, “medium” 
and “small”, as discussed herein, and indicates the approximate 
percentages of their respective volumes in the field-run of corn— 
(a) under normal growing conditions, and (b) under the abnor- 
mally unfavorable crop condition in the testing area in 1958. 


LARGE EARS MEDIUM EARS 


SMALL EARS 
Maj. % Total Ears Maj. % Total Ears 


Maj. % Total Ears 


Variety Dia. Normal 1958 Dia. Normal 1958 Dia. Normal 1958 

Tendermost 2,” 20% 10% 1%”"to 60% 55% Under 20% 35% 
-up 2” 4 1%” 

NK 199 24,” 15% 10% 24” to T5h% TO% Under 10% 20% 
-up 

Victory 215” 10% 5% 1%" to 65% 55% Under 25% 40% 
Golden -up 1%” 

Deep Gold 216” 15% 10% 148" to 70% 60% Under 15% 30% 
-up 2%"4 148” 

Asgrow 50 26” 10% 5% 1%" to 65% 55% Under 25% 40% 
9” | 1%” 

Royal Gent 2 ie” 15% 10% 148" to 70% 65% Under 15% 25% 
(white) -up 


Since the Cambria plant was operating at all times 26 new 
C-8 TUC Cutters, with the precise ear-size separating capacities 
of that equipment, the test program encountered no serious prob- 
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lems because of the unfavorable crop situation, since the 
commercial operation of the equipment regularly provided satis- 
factory raw material either in the form of finished products in 
the can, or at the point of separation at the Cutters. For in- 
stance, where no weighing of the raw, uncut corn was required, 
the corn on the two sides of the divided cut corn conveyor be- 
neath the Cutters was entirely adequate with all varieties. 
Always, the cut corn from the “large” ears of any hybrid was 
available at that point, as were the corns cut from the remainder 
cf the field run, 


The Recovery Test Runs 


Only in connection with recovery test-runs was the raw 
material removed from the belts supplying the C-8 Cutters. In 
those instances, 700# of husked-and-trimmed “large” ears were 
drawn off for each run, with hand calipers being used to see that 
borderline material (as to ear size) was included on the correct 
“side” of the recovery runs. Thus, in the “large” ear-group, the 
700# were separated out at the dividing point designated at the 
size-point listed in Column 2 of TABLE 1 for the variety. For 
example, when “Tendermost” was being run, the “large” ears 
consisted of those having a major diameter of 2-1/16” or greater. 
The 700# of “medium-and-small” ears for each and every test- 
run were made up from the rest of the useable corn of all sizes 
which survived the inspection. : 


Thus, in effect, the variables were minimized, and meaningful 
computations of case-recoveries were possible by “calculating 
back” from the corns drawn and weighed on the husked-and- 
trimmed-corn basis, with assumed tares of 80% and 35%, 
respectively—which would prevail under normal and more favor- 
able crop conditions. 


In the days of general hand-snapping, a 30% tare, covering 
husks, butts, throwouts and trimmings was regarded as normal. 
The mechanical pickers have caused the “tare” figure to vary 
widely ... often reducing the length of shank, but still some- 
times causing much unuseable material to be included with the 
harvested corn. In the within calculations of recoveries of cases 
per unhusked, ungraded ton of raw material, the figures are 
provided for both 30% and 35% tares. Efficient canners are 
operating commercially within that range. 


Obviously, data based upon unprecedentedly poor raw material 
conditions could have no meaning or significance for anyone, but 
figures based upon normal tares with useable husked-and- 
trimmed ears of all sizes in weighed amounts do present quite 
realistic figures of major value,—the only important variable 
being the more shallow kernel-depths found in all varieties at 
this plant in 1958. 


Recovery-Test Procedures 


All test-runs were made under identical, fully-controlled con- 
ditions. The corn was husked by TUC Huskers and was in- 
spected and trimmed, where necessary, by TUC Double Trim- 
mers, with a straight-line cob-washing step in the line. 


Then the husked-and-trimmed corn was weighed to provide 
700# for each “side” of the run, and same was cut by C-8 TUC 
Cutting equipment, set correctly for the variety being processed. 


At this point, the two lots of uncleaned cut kernels were 
weighed, and then, successively, were run through the commer- 
cial 5-piece TUC cleaning line—in the sequence of (a) Silker, 
(b) Rod Shaker, (c) Flotation Washer, (d) Rod Shaker, (e) 
inspection belt and (f) Rod Shaker. After measuring the clean 
ing shrinkages of the respective lots, the corns were canned at 
the rate of 250 No. 303 cans per minute. The fills were checked 
carefully, and the corns were sterilized in the same retort or 
retorts, so that all were subjected to the identical cooking and 
cooling times, temperatures and sterilizing conditions. After 
cooking, and cooling, they were stored under like warehouse 
conditions. In such manner were the procedures standardized 
for the respective runs. 
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TABLE 2 


Cut corn case-recoveries from twelve 1958 recovery test-runs 
with C-8 TUC Cutters. Seven hundred pounds (7004) of 
husked-and-trimmed corn were used on each “side” cf the runs— 
a total of 14004 of husked-and-trimmed corn of each of the six 
designated varieties. This equals a ton of corn in the husk cn 
the platform, when the tare (up to the cutters) amounts to 30%. 


Recovery— 
Weight Cases 303’s 
Cut per unhusked, 
Corn % Actual ungraded ton 
Kernel % Before Cl’n’g. Cans If tare If tare 
Variety Seurce _Meist. _Ci'n'g. Shrkge. 303's 30% 35% 
Tendermost From large 
ears 70% 4.2% 625 52.1 es 48.4 
Tendermost From medium 
-&-small 74% 3974 5.6% 599 49.9 es 46.4 es 
NK 199 From large 
ears 12% 3794 5.7% 572 47.7 es 44.3 es 
NK 199 From medium 
-&-small 78% 3865 8.1% 536 44.7 es 41.5 es 
Victory From large . 
Golden ears 10% 410% 4.1% 629 52.4 es 48.7 es 
Victory From large 
Golden ears 72% 377 5.8% 568 47.3 es 44.0 es 
Deep Gold From large 
ears 70% 38774 5.5% 570 47.5 es 44.2 es 
Deep Gold From medium 
-&-small 74% 35024 6.7% 523 43.6 es 40.5 es 
Asgrow 50 From large 
ears 10% 3704 6.8% 652 46.0 es 42.8 es 
Royal Gent From large 
(white) ears 12% 360% 4.1% 553 46.1 es 42.9 es 
Royal Gent From medium 
(white) -&-small 74% 335 6.4% 502 41.8 es 38.9 es 
Royal Gent From large 
(white) ears 76% 8352 7.2% 497 41.4 ¢s 38.5 es 


TOTALS: 


12 corns, averaging 73% moisture. 


Comments 


Converting these case-recoveries to pounds—for Freezers:— 


A 24/303 ease of whole kernel corn at the filler contains 15 
pounds of raw-cut-and-cleaned corn. The eight corns with mois- 
ture content over 71%, and having an average moisture content 
of 74%, show an average recovery of 678.75 pounds of cut-and- 
cleaned corn per unhusked, ungraded ton, when the tare is 30%, 
and average recovery of 631.87 pounds, when the tare is 35%. 


The 1958 studies in other plants with the same varieties 
established pretty clearly that the recoveries in the Cambria test 
runs were reduced by at least several cases per ton because of 
the more shallow kernels prevailing under the adverse growing 
conditions. This especially is the case with the “medium-and- 
small ears” corns ... apparently in the cases of all or practically 
all the varieties. 


Gross Cut-Off 


Dramatic figures of the studies are to be found also in the 
area where there can be no variables to influence the end results 
and the percentage-comparisons,—as reflected in TABLE 3 
below. The “gross weight husked and trimmed corn” is what is 
left after any inefficiencies and losses in the harvesting and pre- 
cutting handlings, and after the debutting, cob-washing and 
trimming waste losses. The “net weight cut corn” is that im- 
mediately after the cutting, but before cleaning, without the 
intervention of any possible factor contributing to shrinkage, 
loss or waste. TABLE 3 reflects the results when the TUC self- 
revulating cutting heads were set for maximum recoveries with- 
out shelling the corn, and for end-quality results—at .010” more 
shallowly than the point where the embryos would have been 
“sealed in”, 
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TOMATO TRIMMING COSTS! 


Remarkable 
NEW Automatic 
Tomato Trimmer 


e@ Cuts trimming 

costs more than half! No 
hand trimming needed . . . you 
save up to 75% in labor costs. 

@ Boosts production . . . automatic trimming 

increases output many tons per hour. 
@ Eliminates unnecessary product waste . . 
trimmer pays for itself many times over. 


@ Trims out black spots automatically. 


. automatic 


Tomato trimmer is easily installed 
on any existing conveyors. Cutting 


parts are made of al 
— 


Stainless steel . . . 


the trimmer is easy 
to clean . . . easy 
to maintain. Q—O 


Want more Details? Specifications? Prices? write: 


F.H. LANGSENKAMP Co. 


227 —. SOUTH ST. «+ INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


Help her choose 


‘DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


Piedmont Label Co., Inc. 


_BEDFORD,VIRGINIA~ Phone 2311 
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TABLE 3 
Gross Cut-off before Cleaning 


Gross 
Weight 
Hskd & Net 
Moist. Trimmd Weight % 

‘Variety Source Content Corn Cut Corn Cut-Off 
Tendermost From large ears 70% TOs 408% 58.28% 
Tendermost From medium-&-small ears 74% 700+ 56.71% 
NK 199 From large ears 72% 38794 54.14% 
NK 199 From medium-&-small ears 78% 7004 3652 52.14% 
Victory 

Golden From large ears 70% 700x 4104 58.57% 
Victory 

Golden From large ears 72% 7004 377 53.86% 
Deep Gold From large ears 70% 7004 377# 53.86% 
Deep Gold From medium-&-small ears 7A% 700% 3504 50.00% 
Asgrow 50 From large ears 70% 700¢ 3704 52.86% 
Royal Gent From large ears 72% 7002 3604 51.43% 
(white) 

Royal Gent 

(white) From medium-&-small ears 74% 7004 47.86% 
Royal Gent 

(white) From large ears 76% 7004 335# 47.86% 


__ Average Percent 


__ Average Percent Cut-Off —53.13% 


Comments 


The “percent cut-off” figures of this table clearly establish the 
significance of proper cutting in its contribution to recoveries. 
These “percent cut-off” findings, in which no variables can be 
introduced, significantly, are around 25% higher than such 
figures in most of the surveys of this factor in various reported 
University studies. 


By itself, “percent cut-off” can be misleading, because the 
figure gives no indication of cutting quality, nor does it consider 
what subsequent shrinkages may occur in the cleaning opera- 
tions. On the other hand, when product quality and ultimate 
recovery data also are available, as here, the “percent cut-off” 
figures become most meaningful. 


Brine Absorptions Exceed Cleaning Shrinkages 


In recent years, a number of processors have modified their 
corn packing philosophy by cutting more deeply, both to help 
recovery and to reduce the shrinkage from more positive, and 
sometimes more destructive, cleaning methods. The figures in 
TABLE 4 would not be possible if TUC were to reverse its cus- 
tomary course, and travel that road. Major brine-absorption only 
may occur when the base-ends of the kernels are not sealed after 
cutting. 


These big recovery and quality results are based on three 

steps :— 

1. Cutting the corn correctly and precisely at the point where 
highest recovery, consistent with procuring the best pos- 
sible quality from the available raw stock, may be had. 
TABLE 4 herein, and the samples themselves, confirm that 
procedure. 

2. Minimizing shrinkage in cleaning the product—as accomp- 
lished with the five-piece TUC cleaning line, with an aver- 
age shrinkage of only 5%% in all the carefully measured 
test runs made (This figure sometimes rises as much as 
400%, and even up to 800% higher at times in some clean- 
ing operations of more violent, wasteful or destructive 
nature). 

3. Freeing the industry from a burdensome handicap, both 
costwise and qualitywise, created by the maturity-spread 
and quality-spread prevailing in most loads of field-run 
corn coming into all plants. 


_ The salutary end-results shown here, which probably are with- 
out parallel.—where the brine-absorption in the can, within a 2 


12 


month period in storage after processing, can equal and exceed 
materially all of the product-shrinkages from cleaning methods 
—dramatically point up the valuable potential gain in recovery 
which can stem from the proper utilization of “brine absorp- 
tion”. This discovery and attainable goal assumes significant 
proportions — especially when the relatively high moisture- 
content of most of the corns is kept in mind. 


TABLE 4 


The Gained Weights in Storage (from brine absorption) 
Aggregate more than the Cleaning Losses in Processing 


Net Weight Cut Average Net 
Corn Before % Act’l. Drained Weight Gain 
Cleaning Ci’n’g. Cans (lean) Total inStge. 
Variety Kernel Source Lbs. Grams Shkge.(303s) Grams Grams Grams 


Tendermost From lge. ears 4082 185,069 4.2% 625 330 206,250 21,181 


From med.- 
Tendermost &-small ears 3972 180,079 5.6% 599 326 195,274 15,195 
NK 199 From lge. ears 379% 171,914 5.7% 572 311% 173,816 1,402 
From med.- 

NK 199 &-small ears 3652 167,064 8.1% 536 305 163,480 3,584 
Less 
than 

cleaning 

f shrinkage 

Victory 

Golden From lge. ears 4103 185,976 4.1% 629 315'4 198,450 12,474 

Victory 

Golden From Ige. ears 377% 171,007 5.8% 568 311 176,648 5,641 

Deep Gold From Ige. ears “171,007 5.5% 570 340'5 194,085 23,078 

From med.- 
Deep Gold &-small ears 3502 158,760 6.7% 523 338 176,774 18,014 


Asgrow 50 From ears 3702 167,832 6.8% 552 345 190,440 22,608 


Royal Gent From lge. ears 3602 163,296 4.1% 553 331 182,048 18,747 


(white) 

Royal Gent From med.- 

(white) &-small ears 3352 151,956 6.4% 502 332% 166,915 14,959 
Royal Gent From lge. ears 3352 151,956 7.2% 497 321 159,537 7,581 
(white) 


Total Gain in Storage Above % of Cleaning Shrinkage 157,296 grams 


Comments 


The “Net Gain in Storage—Grams” figures represent the net 
gains over and above cleaning shrinkages. The actual gains were 
even greater. For example, in the Tendermost samples from 
iarge ears, 177,296 grams remained after the cleaning step, in 
which the shrinkage was 4.2%. The 206,250-gram drained weight 
represents a gain of 28,954 grams over the cleaned weight. 

Only in two of the test runs, (involving study of the effects of 
depth of cut) was the corn cut deeply in this work. The big 
brine absorptions in storage would not and could not have taken 
place, had the corns been cut deeply. 


Kernel Size as a Factor in Product Acceptability 


While kernel-size has not been made a factor in whole kernel 
corn official grading standards, it is playing an increasingly 
conspicuous role in the market place. Seedsmen continue to try 
to develop smaller-kernel products, and both idealistic and 
realistic processors continue to seek assiduously the more de- 
sirable appearance of the smaller kernels of corn. 

With the coming of the self regulating C-8 TUC cutting head, 


some of its basic settings are being utilized to cut corn some- ¢ 


what more deeply in the front or tip half of the cobs, and more 
shallowly toward the butt or shank end of the ears,—to minimize 
the effects in the products of the deeper kernels of some vari- 
eties, and without too costly sacrifice of recovery. This is 
accomplished by selecting one of the end-to-end “cutting curves”, 
which tends to follow the cob for something over half of the 
ear—then veers outwardly somewhat,—resulting in the butt- 
end kernels being more nearly equal in size to those of the rest % 
of the ear. 
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New 


Personals 


National Red Cherry Institute will hold 


its Annual Meeting at the Sheraton 
Hotel, Chicago, February 20, 1959. The 
27th Annual National Cherry Pie Baking 
Contest will be held in the ballroom of 
the Sheraton Hotel on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 19. 


Continental Can Exhibit—Three divi- 
sions of Continental Can Company— 
metal, box board and folding carton, and 
Hazel-Atlas Glass—will participate in 
the Canners Show at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, February 20-23. The 
Metal Division will occupy Booth 211 in 
ihe Grand Ballroom, and will present the 
story of its canning industry support, 
featuring a display of its promotional 
materials and a look at its customers’ 
services. The Boxboard and Folding Car- 
ton Division will oceupy Booth 67 in the 
North Machinery Hall, and will feature 
multi-packs and multi-packaging equip- 
ment, with examples of successes 
achieved by multiunit merchandisers. 
The Hazel-Atlas Glass Division will ex- 
hibit in Booth 201 in the Normandie 
Lounge. An array of glass jars and bot- 
tles for packing foods will be highlighted. 


ACTIVITY AT PRICE BROS. 


Announcement is made by L. J. Dane- 
luzzi, President of Price Bros. Lithograph 
Co., of Bridgeton, N. J., of several person- 
nel changes and the completion of the 
second phase of their long range expan- 
sion program. P. K. Arthur, Vice Presi- 
dent and Sales Manager, has been elected 
to the Board of Directors as Vice Presi- 
dent and Director of Sales Relations. 
M. B. Fisher, formerly representative in 
the Tri-State area was promoted to the 
position of Sales Manager. Don R. Ander- 
son has been appointed Sales Representa- 
tive for Western New York State and 
lennsyivania, and Joseph Kaempfer has 
heen assigned to the New York City 
office. 

Expansion plans have included the com- 
pletion of a new office building, storage 
warehouse and the installation of a new 
bronzing machine, cutter and creaser, 
and guillotine cutters, installation of com- 
plete new boiler room power plant, and 
eleetrie power lines allowing for double 
present heat and power supply. 

In furtherance of the expansion pro- 
gram, Vice President Leigh Daneluzzi 
announces the new addition of No. 4, a 
boy. 
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George S. Wenger, who was confined 
to a Cleveland hospital for a serious op- 
eration at the time of the Ohio Food 
Processors Association meeting, is re- 
ported now making very satisfactory re- 
covery at his home in Port Clinton, Ohio. 
Mr. Wenger is head of the Lake Erie 
Canning Company, Sandusky, Ohio, and 
a past president of the Ohio Canners 
Association. 


Cal-Pak Juices—The latest item on the 
list of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif:, is Del Monte 
Fruit Punch, canned in the firm’s plant 
at Tampa, Fla. This makes five beverage 
items now marketed by this firm, the 
others being Pineapple-Grapefruit, Pine- 
apple - Pear, Pineapple - Orange, and 
Orange-A pricot. 


National Food Brokers Association has 
admitted the following firms to member- 
ship: Hal De Courcey Brokerage Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri; H. W. Dowdy 
Company, Inc., Seattle, Washington; 
Food Associates of Michigan, Inc., De- 
troit, Michigan; Goodwin-Fennell Com- 
pany, Columbia, South Carolina; William 
L. Gray Company, Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see; Walter H. Heeley & Associates, Hy- 
attsville, Maryland; Hermann & Cushing 
Company, Bethesda, Maryland; Jorpe- 
land, O’Hare Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; Owen S. McKenna, Levittown, 
New York; Nutmeg Sales Company, Dan- 
bury, Connecticut; Plate-LeBaron & 
Company, San Francisco, California; 
Tri-State Brokerage, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Waldon-Pacific Company, 
Inc., Los Angeles, California. 


Associated Grocery Brokers of San 
Francisco have elected Herman P. Bauer 
of the Bauer Brokerage Company to suc- 
ceed Robert McHenry of Steinhardter & 
Nordlinger as president of the group. 
Mr. McHenry has been appointed to serve 
as regional director of the National Food 
Brokers Association. Other officers elect- 
ed were: William G,. Pittman, W. G. Pitt- 
man Company, vice president; Richard 
Macigan, Mailliard & Schmiedell Com- 
pany, treasurer; and Ed Lohmeyer, Par- 
rott & Company, secretary. The Asso- 
c'ation consists of a group of resident 
sales representatives and was established 
in 1909 and acts as a service and advisory 
group to the food industry and food 
brokers. 


Dr. Howard L. Stier, director of Na- 
tional Canners Association’s Division of 
Statistics, will address the meeting of 
the Food Division of the American So- 
ciety of Quality Control at the 13th An- 
nual Convention to be held in Cleveland, 
May 25-27. His subject will be “How 
Statistical Quality Control is used in the 
Food Processing Industries”. Dr. Steir 
just recently presided as chairman at a 
meeting of the American Marketing As- 
sociation and the Bureau of the Census 
officials, to review plans for the 1960 
census. 


Armstrong Cork Company, through 
Joseph C, Feagley, vice president and 
general manager of the Glass and Closure 
Division, announced a second major ex- 
pansion project in less than a year at the 
company’s Dunkirk, Indiana, plant. Con- 
struction will begin immediately ona 
project which will ultimately increase 
production capacity by approximately 50 
percent. Included in the project are a 
large glass melting furnace, forming 


machines, lehrs, carton and _ packing 
equipment, additional mold making 
equipment, and building facilities to 


house these additions. A 140,000 square 
foot warehouse, new railroad sidings, 
and expanded truck loading docks, new 
batch handling facilities, and added pow- 
er services such as steam, gas, and 
electricity. 


CANNERS NAMED TO USDA 
COMMITTEES 


The following canners have been ap- 
pointed by Secretary Benson to USDA 
Research and Marketing Advisory Com- 
mittees established under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946: 

C. L. Rumberger, vice president of the 
H. J. Heinz Company, and chairman of 
the National Canners Association’s Sci- 
entific Research Committee, was made a 
member of the USDA Food Distribution 
Research and Marketing Advisory Com- 
mittee. Lewis H. Moore, president of the 
L. H. Moore Canning Company, McAllen, 
Texas, was named to the USDA Citrus 
and Sub-tropical Fruits Research and 
Marketing Advisory Committee. John M. 
Ramsbottom of Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago, and Richard W. Rath of the Rath 
Packing Company, Waterloo, Iowa, have 
been named to the Livestock Research 
and Marketing Advisory Committee. 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Enters New Year In Strong Position 

—Traders Keeping Close To Line—Tomato 

Demand Slackens—Peas The Weak Spot— 

Citrus Canners Show Stronger Price Views 

—Buyers Hope For Fruit Rejects—Fish 
Generally Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Dee. 31, 1958 


THE SITUATION—With the year-end 
holidays out of the way, the canned foods 
trade is squaring away for the opening 
quarter of the new year, with indications 
of a fairly brisk trading pace in the 
offing. Canners of some items expect to 
wind up the marketing year with carry- 
over holdings completely out of the pic- 
ture, while in most other categories, 
season-end stocks will be lighter than 
normal. Outstanding weak spot in the 
over-all market picture continues to be 
in canned peas, although even here the 
trade is optimistic with regard to an 
accelerated movement into consumption 
through intensified merchandising em- 
phasis. 


THE OUTLOOK—Canners who have 
reserved specified quantities of 1958 pack 
canned foods for regular buyers now have 
an idea as to just how much of these hold- 
ings can be released for sale elsewhere. 
Hence, distributors are looking the situa- 
tion over carefully in an effort to uncover 
stocks of wanted fruits and vegetables. 
It is expected that the next several weeks 
will see considerable business consum- 
mated on such items. On other items, 
however, the outlook favors continued 
hand-to-mouth replacement buying. 


TOMATOES—A little more interest in 
tomatoes for prompt shipment from tri- 
states canners is reported, but the mar- 
ket has shown no improvement price-wise. 
Bottom prices still find standard 1s at 
95 cents, 303s at $1.2214-$1.25, 2%s at 
$2.00 and 10s at $7.00. Midwestern can- 
ners are holding standard 303s at $1.30, 
but report only light buying interest. In 
California, standards are still offering at 
$1.30 on 303s, with 2%s at $2.00 and 10s 
at $7.00, while choice solid pack 303s 
hold at $1.40-$1.45, 2%s at $2.10, and 10s 
at $7.25 and up. 
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CORN—A fair inquiry for corn out of 
the tri-states is reported, but buyers are 
more disposed to take on fancy, due to 
the narrowed price spread between that 
grade and extra. standards. Current 
offerings find fancy whole kernel golden 
308s at $1.50, with extra standards at 
$1.40. On crushed golden, fancy is offer- 
ing at $1.45, with extra standard at $1.35. 
Standards are not offering on the open 
market. In the midwest, fancy cream 
golden is held at $1.45, with extra stand- 
ards at $1.30, while fancy whole kernel 
is firm at $1.55. 


PEAS—Standard sweets and Alaska 
continue offered out of the tri-states at 
$1.15, with extra standard sweets at $1.20 
on pod run and $1.40 on 4-sieve. Fancy 
No. 1 sieve sweets are available at $1.50. 
On fancy Alaska, 1-sieve is held at $2.50. 
Midwestern canners are offering stand- 
ards 303s at $1.10, with extra standards 
at $1.25 and up, as to sieve. 


BEANS—Buyers are taking stocks of 
beans only as needed, hoping that the 
supply will be upped through packing of 
winter grown Florida beans. Tri-state 
canners are holding standard round pod 
cut green at $1.15, with standard wax at 
$1.20. On fancy French style, 303s-‘are 
held at $1.55 or better, as to label. 


CITRUS — With raw fruit prices 
strengthening in Florida, canners’ price 
views are largely determined by their 
costs from day-to-day, and market prices, 
in consequence, show quite some varia- 
tion. Current “lows” in the trading mar- 
ket find sweetened orange juice 2s at 
$1.65, with natural at $1.70, while on 
blended juice sweetened is held at $1.45 
and natural at $1.50. Grapefruit juice 2s 
are firm at $1.25 for sweetened and $1.30 
for natural. Fancy grapefruit sections, 
308s, range $1.8212-$1.85, with fancy 
citrus salad strong at $2.75. A little re- 
placement buying is reported, but buyers 
are inclined to wait until later on in 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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the season to make volume purchases, 
discounting the possibility of a repetition 
of the disastrous freezes of last season, 
which skyrocketed prices for processed 
citrus products. 


APPLE SAUCE—Only a moderate de- 
mand is reported for apple sauce, and 
the market is unchanged at $1.30 for 
fancy 303s and $7.00 for 10s, f.o.b. eastern 
canneries. 


RSP CHERRIES—Buyers are showing 
more interest in red sour pitted cherries, 
and indications are that movement will 
show an early pick-up. Offerings current- 
ly find 808s at $2.25 and 10s at $13.25, 
with some packers quoting above these 
levels. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—While apri- 
cots and Royal Anne cherries continue 
in extremely short supply, stocks of most 
other fruits are reported fair, insofar as 
table sizes are concerned, but 10s are 
short. Cling peach offerings are reported 
at $1.95 for choice 303s, with 2'%s at 
$2.80-$2.90, with standards at $1.85-$1.90 
on 308s and $2.70-$2.80 on 2%s. In the 
Northwest, Elbertas are reported avail- 
able at $1.95 for 303s and $2.90 for 2%s 
... An occasional offering of apricots is 
reported at about $2.60 for choice 303s 
and $3.90 for 21s, with standards at 
$2.25 and $3.45, respectively ... Fancy 
pears are offering for coast shipment at 
$2.45-$2.50 for 303s and $3.90-$4.00 for 
2%s... Fruit coacktail is strong at $2.25 
for choice 303s and $3.45-$3.50 for 212s. 
Where Royal Anne cherries are obtain- 
able, sellers are reported firm at $3.50 
for fancy 303s and $6.00 for 2's, with 
choice at $3.25 and $5.80, respectively, 
all f.o.b. coast canneries. 


CANNED FISH—The market for most 
canned fish is at a virtual standstill as 
the trade moves into the new year, but 
an early-pick-up is looked for because 
of the early Lenten season this year. All 
grades of salmon hold unchanged in pri- 
mary markets, and tunafish quotations 
are also without change. Sardines are 
strong at $8 per case for quarter keyless 
oils in Maine, but California canners, 
who are carrying fairly heavy supplies, 
are still shading prices, with the market 
more or less nominal. Business is report- 
ed to have been done on talls at $5.60, 
but most sellers quote higher than this 
figure. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Canned Foods In Good Position At Year End 
—Beans Due For Rise—Corn Canners In 
Drivers Seat—Tomato Action Expected— 
—Pressure On Peas—Wait And See On 
Citrus—Fruit Strong. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, December 31, 1958 


THE SITUATION—The last few dying 
days of 1958 did not provide much im- 
petus to canned food sales as the holidays 
and what goes with them diverted 
thoughts and interest in other directions. 
Current business activity the past two 
weeks has consisted almost entirely of 
ihe fill in type with only a few excep- 
tions. One of these happened to be cran- 
herry sauce which most canners will 
advance in price immediately after Jan- 
uary Ist if they have not already done so. 
While sales of this item drop off sharply 
after the holidays, the price advance will 
be large enough to convince buyers they 
should get under cover while they can. 
The largest canner of fruit cocktail also 
announced another price increase on all 
grades of tens effective January 6th and 
the trade are covering heavily on this one 
for shipment right after the turn of the 
year. These creeping price advances on 
canned fruits can be expected in the 
face of dwindling supplies which will 
obviously be insufficient to cover require- 
ments until next summer’s packs are 
ready. Water pack RSP cherries in tens 
are now up to a bottom of $13.50 and 
further increases in the case of these 
tight items will not come unexpected to 
the average buyer. 


The coming of 1959 finds the canning 
industry in better shape than they have 
heen for quite some time. General busi- 
ness conditions continue to improve and 
should bring with it increased demands 
for canned foods. The position of almost 
all major canned fruits and vegetables 
is good and the industry should be able 
to move unsold stocks at a profit which 
will be a welcome change in many cases. 
Canned peas are the sore spot and still 
present a major problem. 


BEANS—This market appears to be 
in good shape with indications the early 
part of the new year may see higher 
prices. Southern canners holding 
standard cut green at no less than $1.10 
for 303s and $6.75 for tens with extra 
standards at $1.25 and $7.00. Chicago dis- 
tributors have been having a heyday 
featuring 303 standard cuts at 10¢ but 
it looks now like this type of feature will 
be impossible when they come back into 
the market for further supplies. Fancy 
cut beans are holding very well at cur- 
rent prices and there is no question about 
how strong the wax bean market is. Blue 
Lakes from the West Coast are also doing 
very well which gives the industry a 
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strong base in all producing areas of the 
country. 


CORN—Corn canners begin the new 
year with a smile upon their faces as they 
are in the driver’s seat for a change. 
Unsold supplies are tight and they are 
going to get tighter which makes it ob- 
vious which way prices will go if they 
move at all. Distributors here are unable 
to cover on the kind and quantity of lower 


grade corn they need and are paying no 
less than $1.35 for 303 tins of cream 
style with nothing offered in whole ker- 
nel. Fancy grade continues to move well 
at $1.55 for 303s and $8.75 for tens and 
these prices are sure to be kicked higher 
before very long. 


TOMA TOES—Loceal canners are begin- 
ning to feel they are finally going to get 
something in the way of interest in 
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tomatoes that will resemble normal. For 
some reason or other, the trade have 
shied away from tomatoes ever since the 
pack began but now more of them are 
waking up and sales appear to be on the 
increase. In the face of this apathy 
shown by the trade, prices have held up 
very well and a little volume buying 
could throw an entirely different light 
on this market. 


PEAS—tThe new year is not going to 
bring much hope to pea canners and 
about the best they can expect is to get 
out from under with he least possible 
loss. Prices are anything but strong and 
303s have taken the worst beating. Fancy 
five sieve sweets have sold here as low 
as $1.20 and while the quality may be 
questionable in some cases, it is obvious 
pressure to move peas is with us. There 
is a tremendous effort being made by all 
segments of the industry to pull together 
and get these peas moved but it will also 
take a sharply reduced pack in 1959 to 
put matters back to where a profit is 
possible. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — This market 
has been sloppy right from the start 
primarily because of the pack in Cali- 
fornia. However, the bottom may have 
been reached with an upturn in the 
offing. Production figures in California 
recently announced were not as bad as 
had been expected and prices there at 
least appear now to be on firm ground. 
Local canners have had trouble holding 
prices steady on catsup and juice but 
any real buying could change this picture 
in a hurry. Off grade juice has been kicked 
around at all kinds of prices which 
doesn’t help matters but the real distress 
lots seem to have been moved. The trade 
however, don’t have much confidence in 
either item. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—Canners have 
just completed their real heavy shipping 
season and conditions have reached a 
point where another price advance is 
justified. Most distributors here were 
working on some kind of a price basis 
set up in September and running through 
December. Now they are faced with 
higher prices beginning January 2nd 
which will push the cost of one pound 
strained sauce to $1.85 up considerable 
from the low point in September. Buyers 
are not hesitating to order out all of the 
unshipped balances on these early com- 
mitments, 


CITRUS—Florida canners are now go- 
ing full blast on the current pack but the 
big question is whether citrus will sell at 
these prices or not. Orange juice is up to 
$4.15 for unsweetened 46 oz. with grape- 
fruit juice at $2.95 and at these levels 
the trade here will buy as needed only. 
With so many competing drinks on the 
market, Chicago buyers are very doubtful 
that citrus will sell in the usual manner. 
besides, citrus cannot be featured at 
attractive levels based on current costs 
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and this too can make a great deal of 
difference in how a product moves. It’s a 
wait and see situation. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—There is lit- 
tle to add to a situation that has been 
reported strong for quite some time. 
Sales and shipments have been good 
and it looks like a seller’s market all 
the way. Cocktail got another shot in 
the arm this week when one of the largest 
canners pushed the price of tens up an- 
other 25¢ per dozen. Actually, from a 
buyer’s point of view, finding additional 
stocks is more important than the price 
right now. Shelf sizes of all West Coast 
fruits are in better supply than tens and 
while some prices have advanced, can- 
ners have been more interested in mov- 
ing supplies than hiking prices although 
this may come later as we approach the 
heavy consuming season. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Inventories Generally Quite Satisfactory — 
Good Tomato Business—lInterest In Spinach 
—Asparagus Range Narrow—Fruits Strong 
—Tuna Prices Settle—Sardine Packing Ends. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 26, 1958 


THE SITUATION — With the year 
1958 almost at an end, canners are taking 
inventories of holdings and in general are 
considered quite satisfactory. There are 
shortages in a few lines, with rather 
heavy stocks in others, but the overall 
picture seems better than a year ago. 
Some special drives will get under way in 
the new year, with one on cling peaches 
promising to be outstanding. Fruit’ and 
vegetable growers and canners alike are 
commencing to be disturbed over weather 
conditions, rainfall to date in the princi- 
pal canning areas of the State being the 
lightest in the last 109 years. And tem- 
peratures for the season to date in the 
San Francisco area have been the highest 
ever recorded for this time of the year, 
reaching high into the ’70’s in December. 


TOMATOES—A rather heavier move- 
ment of tomatoes has been noted with the 
passing of the year, with many buyers 
arranging for deliveries early in January. 
Prices remain largely without change, 
but lists are being more carefully ob- 
served than was true early in December. 
Sales during the week have been reported 
at $2.65 for fancy No. 2%s, with No. 10’s 
moving at $9.75. Featured brands have 
been slightly higher in some instances. 
Increased interest in tomato paste is 
noted in some instances, with emphasis 
on No. 10’s. Some sizeable lots of 30% 
paste in No. 10’s have moved at $13.00. 
The popular domestic size of six-oz. is 
quoted quite generally at 90 cents. 


SPINACH—Spinach has been coming 
in for increased attention of late, with 
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the fresh item in rather light supply and 
not of top quality in some districts. The 
popular 8-oz and No. 303 sizes, sell from 
first hands at $1.00 and $1.40, respec- 
tively, and indications are that stocks 
will be quite light before new pack will 
be available. The stock condition with 
most canners is more satisfactory than a 
year ago. 


ASPARGAGUS — Asparagus is en- 
joying a fairly good movement, with 
small lots occasionally going into the 
export field. Most of the exports are of 
green tipped and white which are priced 
lower than all-green . . . Prices do not 
run as wide a range as do most items in 
the vegetable field and canning is con- 
fined to a comparatively small number of 
operators. Only a few years ago almost 
every spear size was individually priced, 
but now, especially in green tipped and 
white, all sizes are sold at the same price. 
In all-green, prices vary somewhat, with 
regard to spear sizes, but not to the same 
extent as formerly. On mammoth-large, 
a popular spear size, green-tipped and 
white sells at $3.10 a dozen for fancy, 
with all-green in this size moving at 
$3.50. 


APRICOTS—Apricots have moved off 
this season in a manner that has sur- 
prised the trade and comparatively little 
of the canned items is still in fiirst hands. 
The ercp was a light one and with prices 
of the fresh fruit at a record level some 
canners did not operate. Some late sales 
of No. 2% fancy halves have been re- 
ported at $4.75 but some other lists quote 
this popular item at $4.60. Standard 
halves in this size are quite generally 
priced at $3.35. Fancy apricot halves in 
the No. 10 size sell at $1 .00 a dozen but 
offerings are limited. 


CHERRIES — Cherries are also an 
item that are in light supply in first 
hands and relatively high in_ price. 
Standards are difficult to locate, with 
fancy No. 2%s moving at about $6.00 
and choice at $5.80. 


FIGS — Growers of figs are advising 
the trade that the outlook is not espe- 
cially encouraging for 1959, Mild tem- 
peratures prevailed until late in 1958 so 
that trees were not dormant when frosts 
visited California. Most of the fig crop 
is utilized for other purposes than can- 
ning. 


APPLESAUCE — The movement of 
canned applesauce has been quite steady 
of late, with no recent changes in the 
price list, There is a general feeling, 
however, that this item is priced too low 
and that a price revision upward is in 
order. However, growers received $10.00 
a ton less for their fruit than last year 
so an advance in the price of the pro- 
cessed item might prove embarrasing. 


TUNA — Prices of canned tuna have 
become more stable, following a situation 
that made prices rather difficult to quote. 
Prices per case on forty-eight halves are 
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now about as follows: Solid packs white, 
$12.00; chunk, white, $11.50; solid pack, 
light, $11.25; chunk, light, $9.50, and 
grated light, $7.75. Pacific mackerel is 
moving off well at $7.50 a case. 


SARDINES — The sardine season in 
California is almost at an end and most 
canneries have closed down, owing to the 
much larger catches of fish than in recent 
years. Tonnage for the season through 
December 20 amounted to 96,573 tons, 
against 19,035 to a corresponding date 
last year. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(Actual Cases) 


1957-58 1958-59 _ 
Carryover, 200,845 104,596 
Pack .... 3,604,022 2,746,314 
2,850,910 
Shipments during November.. 201,228 145,808 
Shipments, July 1 to Dee. 1.... 1,982,608 1,482,097 
Stocks Wee. 1,872,259 1,368,813 
CANNED SWEET CORN 

(Actual Cases) 
1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, Aug. 5,632,057 5,179,645 
37,516,892 32,078,437 
3,148,949 37,258,082 
Shipments during November.. 2,673,003 2,634,579 
Shipments, Auz. 1 to Dee. 1....13,074,763 12,591,712 
Stocks Dee. 24,666,370 

CANNED PEAS 

(Actual Cases) 
1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, Jume Lie 3,901,088 8,495,074 
37,806,943 33,110,010 
41,707,981 41,605,084 


2,072,108 
15,312,491 


26,292,593 


Shipments during November.. 2,385,281 
Shipments, June 1 to Dee. 1..17,218,771 
24,489,210 


PEA ACREAGE AND YIELDS 


The canned pea situation, as reported 
by National Canners Association this 
week, is anything but bright. Although 
the pack was reduced this year some 4.7 
million cases, the large carryover brought 
the total supply to about the same as last 
year, just over 41% million cases. Ship- 
ments for the first four months of this 
year fell off about 1.7 million cases as 
compared with last year. In October, can- 
ners’ shipments exceeded last year’s by 
about 130,000 cases. The report, received 
this week shows that in November ship- 
ments were about 300,000 cases less than 
last year, leaving stocks on hand as of 
December 1 at 2 million cases more than 
last year. 


There’s one bright note in the statistics 
how coming out, and that is that yields 
of peas for the past two years have been 
considerably above just a few years ago. 
Last year canners generally did a good 
job of cutting acreage, but the yield of 
2'4 tons per acre, just slightly over last 
year, sunk the boat. It might be well, 
then, for canners planning acreage for 
this season to bear in mind these in- 
creased yields. It might be well, also, 
to bear in mind that despite all kinds of 
publicity, despite the exceptionally high 
quality of the pack, there are still going 
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Boetje’s Sea Food Dip is a new ready- 
to-serve cocktail sauce for all kinds of 
sea foods which has been introduced by 
Boetje Foods, Inc., Rock Island, Ill. While 
the product presently is available in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin, national 
distribution is being planned. The dip is 
unique in that it need not be refrigerated 
in the retail store or in the home after 
the jar has been opened. This item is the 
latest addition by this 70--year-old firm 
to its present line of store-ground Dutch 
style mustard and pickle relishes. Jars 
are supplied by Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company; closures by Crown Cork & 
Seal Co.; and labels by U. S. Printing 
& Lithograph Co. 


to be a great many peas carried over 
next June 1. As of right now, it looks like 
about 10 million cases, give or take a 
little, either way. Those pea packers still 
in business at planting time, might well 
adjust their sights accordingly. 


CONTINUED CAN INDUSTRY 
GAINS SEEN FOR 1959 


Continued gains for the metal can in- 
dustry in 1959 are forecast by William C. 
Stolk, President of American Can 
Company. 


He estimated that metal can output 
next year will increase abcut 2 percent— 
to approximately 41.8 billion units com- 
pared with 41 billion in 1958. The 1959 
can production will about equal the all- 
time record output achieved in 1956, he 
said. 

Mr. Stolk added that the estimated cur- 
rent year production of cans is 800 mil- 
lion units greater than in 1957. The 1958 
gains were made possible in large part 
by a substantial pick-up in the metal can 
business in the fourth quarter reflecting 
the general improvement in the nation’s 
economy, he added. 


“Our forecast of continuing improve- 
ment in the metal can business is based 
on anticipation that demand in 1959 will 
continue strong for most food and non- 


food cans,” Mr. Stolk said. “Indications, 
for example, are strong that most fruit 
and vegetable packs next year will be 
larger than in 1958. We believe that also 
will be true of the large canned meat 
pack.” 


He also saw 1959 gains in the carbo- 
nated beverage, lard, shortening and pet 
food packs, and predicted another record 
year for canned beer. Beer can produc- 
tion in 1958, he said, set a new record of 
about 8.4 billion containers. Next year’s 
figure will be substantially larger, he 
said. 


“In the non-food container field, we 
anticipate important further gains for 
pressure cans as new markets are opened 
for various pressure-packed items,” Mr. 
Stolk said. “The outlook also is good for 
greater 1959 business in cans for motor 
oil, paint, detergents, polishes, varnishes, 
anti-freeze, pharmaceuticals and others.” 


GLASS CONTAINER INDUSTRY 
LOOKS FOR INCREASE IN 1959 


Summary 


Approximately 143 million gross of 
glass containers are expected to be 
shipped in 1958, equaling the record 1957 
total. Based on a knowledge of long-term 
industry trends and a survey of the eco- 
nomic factors which affect this industry, 
the glass container industry confidently 
expects 1959 shipments of glass contain- 
ers to exceed 1958 shipments by about 
5 percent. 


Trends In 1958 


The Bureau of Census report for 1956 
shows the total value of glass container 
shipments to be approximately $750 mil- 
lion. The glass industry reports dollar 
volume of shipments of glass containers 
for 1957 to be $784 million. Latest re- 
ports from the industry indicate the total 
value of all shipmens for 1958 will at 
least equal the 1957 figures of $784 mil- 
lion and possibly exceed $800 million. 


The industry is keeping well abreast of 
competitive containers through its pro- 
duction of lighter and stronger contain- 
ers, made possible by technological im- 
provements. Capital expenditure require- 
ments have increased along with the gen- 
eral increases in costs of raw materials 
and equipment. Six plants were added to 
the industry during 1956-1957. Glass con- 
tainers are manufactured by 41 com- 
panies operating 91 plants. 


The glass container industry expects 
1959 business to exceed 1958 by about 5 
percent. This view is based on the general 
stability of well-defined historical mar- 
kets, and the fact that primary users of 
containers are producers of essential 
products such as food, health supplies, 
and chemicals. Other favorable factors 
include increased consumer income, in- 
creased consumer buying, and the pros- 
pects that business will continue at the 
present high, or a higher, level of activity. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 8.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.35 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal............0. 3.20 
Large 3.00- 10 
Med-Small 00 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 

Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & con 
No. 8 oz. 1.32% 
No. 1 Pie 1.35 
No. 300 1.90 
No. 10 12.25 

STRINGLESS, GREEN 

No. 
No. 9.00 

Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303........1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-9.25 

Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02. 97% 
No. 803 1.25 
No. 7.25 

Std., No. 308... 
No. 6.25 

Gr. Wh., “No. 308......2.10 
No. 10 11.25 

Wax, Fey., “Wh., 3 sv., No. 308....2.20 
No. 10 11.75 

Cart, Na. BOB 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 

Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 8.75 

Std., Cut, No. 
6.75-7.00 

Wh., 

BD 11.5 

Fey., Cut, No. 3038 

Ex. Std., No. 302 
No. 1 — 

Std., Cut, No. 
No. 10 


Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 


SouTH 


Std., "No. 303 . 


No. 6.75 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 303............ 1.7714 
No. 10 9.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303 ....1. 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 
KEANS, LIMA 
East 
Tiny Gr., No. 3038 ..........0000 2.50 
10 14.00 
12.00-12. 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., 
No. 303 1.40 
Vin- West 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303............00+ 2.50 
No. 10 14.00 
No. 10 12.25 
Medium, No. 1.80 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. W., No. 303............ 1.45 
No. 10 8.75 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 1.15 
No. 5.00-5.50 
Diced, No. 1.00 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308 ........ 1.15 
No. 10 6.00 


Fancy, Diced, 


No. 1.05-1.10 
No. 5.25-5.50 
Sliced, Ne. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & Golden 
Fey., 1,50-1.60 
No. 8.75-9.50 
8.25-8.50 
3038 1.25-1.30 
No 10 7.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308 ......0. 1.75-1.80 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., 1.40-1.50 
MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., Gold 
No. 12 
No. 303 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., ‘No. 303 — 
No. 10 —- 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
No. 9.25 
8.75-9.00 
sta No. 303 — 
No. 10 —— 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
2.75 
2 sv., 8 oz. 1.40 
2.20-2.25 
2 sv., No. 10 12.75 
1.50 
3 sv., No. 50 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., 3 3 
No. 10 7.75 
Pod Run, No. 303 1.20 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 9.00 
10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 


MIDWEST ALASKAS 


4 
d. 
3 
3 
4 -80 
4 sv., No. 1.10-1.17% 
Mip-West SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.50-1.621%4 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
Fey., 4 8v., No. 308 .....ccccsees 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Ungraded, No. 308 .......... 1.30-1.50 
8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ....... 1.35-1. 4 
No. 7.50-8.5 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
No. 308 ........1.20-1, 
No. 6.75+7.25 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 21A....1.55-1. 
No. 10 
No. 5.50-5.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308.............. 1.07% 
1.35-1.45 
No. 10 4.65-4.95 
N. Y., Fey., No. 2% . 1 2521.35 
4.50-4.65 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 ....1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 2.00-2.05 
No. 10 6.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark, Fey., No. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 5.75 

Me. BOB 1.20-1.40 
.1.70-2.00 
.5.00-5.60 

SWEET POTATOES 

Tri-States, Syr., & 
No. 3, Sa. 2.25-2.35 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 

TOMATOES 

TRI-STATES 

1.65-1.75 
No. > 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 

971%4-1.00 
1.22%-1.25 
No. 2% 2.05-2.10 

o. 10 7.00-7.25 
Fla., Std., No. 308 1.20 
o. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 

Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.40 
No. 303 2.10 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 10.00 

1.55-1.65 
No. 24% 2.50-2.65 

1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 2.20-2.25 
No. 7.50-7.75 

Calif., Fes, S.P., No. 1.75 
No. 9.75 

Std., 1.35 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00 

Ozarks, Std., No. 303............1.30-1.35 

o. 10 7.15 

Texas, Std., No. 303 1,25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Calif., Fey., 14 oz 1.65 
No. 10 9.00 

Mid- West, 26 1.65 
No. 10 .10.00- io. 50 

No. 11.00 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. ............6.25-7.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% cress 9.75 

Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%.. 12.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30%... — 

TOMATO PUREE 

Calif., 1.06, No. 303....1.45-1.55 
No. 6.25 

MidsWest, Fey., 1:045, 

1.05 
6.75 

Ma 1.045, NO. 1.05 

No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 10 7.00 

Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 —— 

Calif. (gravensteins) 

8.00-8.50 
chaiee, No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.50 
APPLES 
No. 9.00 
(Nominal) 

Halves, Fey., No. 2% ........ 4.60-4.75 
No. 10 16.00 

No. 1 13.85 

Std., No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.45 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, NO. 4.60 
No. 10 16.00 

CHERRIES 
R. . tag No. 808.....0000 2.252.385 
13.50 

No. 20.25 

18.65 
COCKTAIL 

Fey., No. 303 2.30-2.50 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 808 2.25 
No. 2% 3.40-8.50 
No. 10 12.70-13.50 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 308 .... 2.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 308......2.07% 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 .. 10. 
No. 2% 
9 30-9. 40 
Elberta, No. B96 3.10-3.25 
Ne. 2% 
No. 10 io. 
PEARS 
No. 2% 4.00 
13.85-14.00 
Choice, No. 303 2.87% 
No. 2% 3.60 
o. 10 12.85 
Std., No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.25-3.50 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........3.07% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
No. 10 10.10 
2.40 
8.05 
12.30 
seas Slices, No. 2.387% 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
1.90-2.00 
No. 2%4 2.85 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin... ae 2.60 
CITRUS BLENDED 
1.45- 
46 0z. 3.55 
2.95 
ORANGE 
46 oz. .. 4.15 
Frozen, 6 oz. 2.25 
12 oz. 4.35 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2 50-2.60 
No. 10 i 
46 2.50 
2.50 
No. “10 5.00 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Red, No. 1F $2.00-33.00 
21,00-22.00 
Mei. Red, No. ........00 27.00-28.00 
15.50-16.50 
Pink, Tall, No. ..21.00-22.50 
13.00-14.00 
10.00-11.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Calf,, Ovals, 4.05-4.30 
Ovals, 48/1’s ........ 8.00-8.50 
No. 1 .6.00-6.75 
Maine, 4 ‘Oil Keyless . 8.00-8.50 


4% oz. per doz. 


8.00 
Large 7.50 
Medium 6.50 
Small 5.75 
Broken 5.05 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s 

Chunks 
Grated 
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